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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SENIOR EXAMINATIONS 


Under the auspices of the North Carolina College Conference, 
high school senior examinations were administered on February 20 
to some 22,000 seniors in the white high schools of the state.* (The 
testing program was suspended for the past two years because of 
adverse financial conditions.) The tests are now being scored, and 
the results will be ready for the colleges in May. The results are 
not used by the colleges of the state as a basis for admitting or reject- 
ing students, but rather by way of classifying students and, in some 
institutions, for purposes of guidance. They supplement other 
information and afford deans of students and other administrative 
officers a good check on the quality of their incoming freshmen class 
as compared with the total number who took the examination. That 
is to say, when the scores of the 22,000 seniors are reduced to a 
score on a percentile scale, the score attained by the individual student 
will indicate where he stands as compared with all the rest. For 
example, a percentile score of 97 means that only 3 per cent of the 
22,000 who took the test scored higher. Or, if a student’s percentile 
score is 20, that indicates that 80 per cent of the 22,000 attained a 
higher score, and so on. 

Deans of students, freshman advisers, and other administrative 
officers in colleges, have found this bit of objective information to be 
of great assistance. And high school principals, too, have found this 
information helpful in their work. 


Nobody claims infallibility for the results of the tests, but 
experience over several years has shown that by and large the scores 


*On the same day these examinations were administered to about 3,000 
seniors in the negro high schools, but independently of the College Conference. 
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indicate fairly accurately what quality of work in college may be 
expected of a student. 

When the scoring is completed and the results tabulated, they 
will be furnished the participating institutions that request the com- 
posite scores for their incoming freshmen. High school principals 
desiring the scores of their seniors may secure them through the secre- 
tary at the rate of. two cents per name which merely covers the 
clerical cost of copying the scores. 

. 


A THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


The Institute of Government under the directorship of Professor 
Albert Coates is putting on a drive to increase its membership, and 
in order to stimulate active interest and participation on the part of 
high school students, is offering $1,000 in prizes. These prizes will 
go to those schools getting the highest ratio of members based on the 
high school population, and it is stipulated that the money is to be 
used for the purchase of library materials in civics and the social 
sciences. The membership drive is to start April 8 and is to end 
April 20. Here is an excellent opportunity for a number of schools 
not only to build up their social science libraries but to quicken in their 
students a livelier interest in good citizenship and good government 
for which the Institute of Government exists. For full particulars, 
address Albert Coates, Director of the Institute of Government, 
Chapel Hill. Tue Hicu Scuoor JourNAL gives this enterprise its 
heartiest endorsement. 


DEBATE 

The high schools of North Carolina High School Debating Union 
have manifested a lively interest in the query chosen for this year’s 
debate. The query is: “Resolved, That the United States should 
adopt the policy of extending federal aid to general public educa- 
tion.” Two hundred and twenty-five schools are enrolled for the 
triangular debates to be held March 22. The preliminaries and semi- 
finals are to be held at Chapel Hill, April 11 and 12, and the final 
debate for the Aycock Cup will take place the evening of April 12. 
It is interesting to note that the high schools of thirty-two states are 
debating the same query this year. 
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STUDENTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN FRENCH 
By Huco Gipuz 


The University of North Carolina 


HE following analysis of the students’ accomplishments in 
French who have come to the University of North Carolina 
during the past four years is based on their record in their high 
school French, the University French Placement test and their work 
in French in early courses in college. 

The tables will show that these students for the most part are not 
qualified to go on in the course in which they should normally be 
placed ... French 3 after two years in high school, which is the usual 
length of their course, and French 2 after one year in the high school. 
For students coming from North Carolina high schools we need not 
consider those who might be placed in French 4, for no high school, 
so far as the records available show offers three years of French. 
The out-of-state students will be mentioned for the purpose of com- 
parison with those from the North Carolina high schools. In every 
comparison with these out-of-state students the figures give the latter 
the advantage. Their preparation to meet the requirements and to 
carry on their work successfully is superior to that of our own 
students. 

Whose the fault? If I do not succeed in placing the blame, I 
shall try to do what will be far more valuable; that is, I shall sug- 
gest remedial measures, so that in the future our students may meas- 
ure up more nearly with those from other states. 

There were 839 N. C. students with one or two years of 
high school French who took the placement tests, and 288 out-of- 
state students with one or two years of high school French. Of these 
839 only 171, or 20.4% went on into the next course and passed 
each course after admission, without a failure. Of the 288 out-of- 
state students 89, or 30.9% went on without failure. If we subtract 
from the N. C. students those from one school which sent 
the largest number to the University during these four years, and 
which has a record far higher than the out-of-state schools we find 
that the figures are even more advantageous to the out-of-state 
schools. From this one school there are 28 who went on without 
failure. That leaves 811, of whom only 143, or 16.4% had no 
failure. The school whose students have been separated has a record 
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of 46 students entering during this period, and 28 going on success- 
fully, giving it 60.9% who had no failures. 

Table I will show the number of students with one or two years 
of French who have progressed normally from their high school 
courses through their college French courses without failure. 


TABLE I 


Number 


progressing Per Cent Without 

normally X School 
i ee a 
X High School 46. 28 60.9 ae 
Out-of-State 288 ; 89 30.9 a 


Table II will show how the students taking the Placemént Tests 
were placed in the college courses. 


TABLE II 


Att PLaceEMENTS 


l year 2 years 3 years 
French I I] II] I Tl Ill Y II II] a 
. 29 14 2 252 509 321 2 6 +4 - 
Total 45 1082 52 | 1179 


Per Cent 64.4 | 31.1 4.4 23.3 47 | 29.6 3.8 11.5 | 84.6 


Only 28.6% of those taking the tests were normally placed. 
Table III will show the placement the N. C. and the out-of-state 
students separately. 
TABLE III 


NortH CAROLINA STUDENTS 





l year 2 years 3 years 
French 1) ot) WW 1] mia) 24 | am | mi | Total 
7 20} 7| 2/1 22| 392| 206] 1 ; 3 || 844 
Total 29 0 r 844 


Per Cent.} 69.0 | 24.1 | 6.9 26.2 | 48.4 | 25.4 20 20 60 
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Out-or-STaTE STUDENTS 









































Per Cent.) 56.3 | 43.7 | 0 |/14.71 |43.02 |42.27 || 2.1 | 10.6 | 87.2 


1 year | 2 years | 3 years 
French..| 1{ arf mi) «| ml mi i] m| m | Total 
9; 7| off 4o| 17] us] 4 | 41 || 335 
Total....| 16 | 2 | 47 | 335 
| 


| 
| | 





The summary of Table III below shows that nearly twice as 
many N. C. students are placed in French I as out-of-state students: 
about 10% more are placed in French II: and only a little more 
than half as many of the N. C. students are placed in French III. 























° TABLE IIla 
Nortu Caro.ina STUDENTS Out-oFr-STATE STUDENTS 
French... I II Ill I II Ill 
Total 233 400 211 50 | 129 | 156 
Per Cent 27.60 47.39 25 14.92 38.50 | 46.24 





An examination of this table shows that in only one place have 
the North Carolina students a better percentage than the out-of-state 
students, and that is absolutely negligible. Of the students who have 
had one year of French, two of the N. C. students were placed into 
French III, and none of the out-of-state students with only one year 
were thus placed. One of the two N. C. students who was put into 
French III asked to be put back into French II. So we may really 
disregard this superiority, for it is only a rare exception. 

Of the N. C. students with one year of French 69.0% were 
placed in French I to begin the work over, against 56.3% of the out- 
of-state students. Only 24.1% of the N. C. students with one year 
of high school French were able to progress normally into French 
II, whereas 43.7% of the out-of-state students were thus placed. 
Of the N. C. students with two years of French 26.2% were required 
to begin again in French I, against 14.71% for the out-of-state stu- 
dents. 48.4% of the N. C. students made French II, for 43.02% 
of the out-of-state students. More significant is the fact that only 
25.4% of the N. C. students were placed into French III, where all 
should go after two years of French, while 42.27% of the out-of- 
state students made French III. The numbers for those having had 
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three years of French are not very significant since there are so few 
in N. C. who can get three years of the language. However, it may 
be noted that 87.2% of the out-of-state students were placed in 
French 3, as against 60% for the N. C. students. 

Table IV shows this difference in percentage graphically. 


TABLE IV 


l year 2 vears 3} years 
French ee I iI iI I I] II | I] II] 
Per Cent N. C. 69.0 | 24.1 6.9 26.2 | 48.4 | 25.4 || 20 20 60 
Per Cent O. S. rs 56.3 43.7 0 14.71) 43.02) 42.27)) 2.1 | 10.06) 87.2 


One of the most enlightening and significant tables yesults from 
an analysis of the results when grouped according to the classifica- 
tion of the schools from which the N. C. students come. 

The I-AA schools have the highest rating, and are located in the 
larger cities. The II B schools are for the most part the smaller 
rural schools. 

TABLE V 











I-AA I-A LI1-A 
French ; | II III | II Ii] | II II] 
47 123 74 15 25 45 136 209 79 
Per Cent 19.26 |50.41 |30.32 |17.64 (29.41 |52.94 |'32.08 '49.28 |18.63 
I-B 1I-B 
French. . I I] Ill I i] Ill 
4 15 3 16 ll 3 
Per Cent.. 13.63 68.18 18.18 53.33 36.66 10.1 
TABLE Va 
I-A Scuoo.ts WirHovt 
X Hicu Scuoor X Hicu Scuoor 
French. ... I II II] I Il Ill 
3 8 35 12 17 10 


Per Cent... 6.0 17.4 76.1 30.7 43.5 | 2.7 
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Table V shows that with the exception of I-A schools the students 
coming from the I-AA schools have the best record of placement in 
all classes but the French I of the I-B schools. That is inconsequen- 
tial, for the number of students from the I-B schools is so small. 
Table Va shows that if we take out the students from X High School, 
mentioned in Table I, there is a decline in the achievement of the 
students in proportion as the classification of the schools decreases. 
The higher the classification of the schools the greater the percentage 
of students placed in French III and the less the percentage placed 
in French I. Again we may disregard the I-B schools because of the 
small number of students from them. Even though we did take them 
into account the statements above would not be very much invali- 
dated. 

The I-AA schools have had, up to 1933, a nine months’ term as 
against a six to eight months’ term in the II-B schools. The I-AA 
schools paid their teachers higher salaries, and were thus enabled to 
hire better prepared teachers. Both these factors are vital in the 
preparation of the pupils of the high school. The poorly paid and 
poorly equipped teacher with only a six or eight months’ school term 
could hardly be expected to teach the pupils as well as the one in the 
I-AA school who had from one to three months more of school each 
year. One hardly need mention the fact that only too often in the 
II-B school the individual teaching French was not at all prepared to 
do so, but had to fill in for that work because no other teacher on the 
faculty had happened to have taken any courses in French in college. 
In the I-AA schools the French teacher is for the most part only 
that, and is prepared to do this work. The preparation, however, is 
only too often entirely inadequate. The matter of preparation of the 
teacher will be dealt with later. 


TABLE VI 


NortuH CAROLINA Out-oFr-STATE 





French I I] I I] I I] I II 


11 26 41 107 0 1 4 | 9 





This table shows that 11 students from North Carolina high 
schools received a grade of A in their second year of French but 
made a score so low orm the placement test that they were put back 


into French I. Twenty-six made a grade of A in their second year 
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French and were put into French II, while 41 who received B in 
their high school French were put back into French I and 107 who 
likewise made B were put into French II. For the out-of-state stu- 
dents we find that none who received a grade of A were put back to 
French I, and only one receiving this grade was placed into French 
II. Of those receiving B in high school 4 were placed into French I 
and 9 in French II. 

In explanation of the grades A and B the system more less com- 
mon in this state has been adopted to translate percentage grades into 
letters; i.¢e., 89-95 equals B and 95-100 equals A. If the grading 
were made as some do, 80-90 B, and 90-100 A, the situation would 
look far worse. 

Twenty-three per cent of the North Carolina students had grades 
of A or B in their second year of French and were able to make no 
better than French II on the placement tests. Only 4% of the out- 
of-state students received A or B and made French I or Il. It 
would seem from this that our teachers have been giving grades that 
did not really measure the achievement of their pupils. Pupils who 
make a grade of A or B in their high school course should have suffi- 
cient knowledge of their French to be able to advance into the next 
course. In the X High School there were 20 who received A or B 
in their French and all were placed into French III. The grade of 
A or B should be significant of superior knowledge of the subject, 
otherwise there is no reason for dividing the grades given pupils. 

Table VII shows how the grades made in high school compare 
with the grade made in the first course taken in college. There has 
been no differentiation made whether the student was advanced or 
put back. 

TABLE VII 


CoLLeGe GRADE A B Cc D F 

- a " \ 27 39 23 26 2 
— ™ — . — 
= B 14 48 61 a4 28 
5/C 12 61 %6 95 48 
81D 14 322 «| 95 76 
o| | 3 i | 414 7 6 
sw | 








Table VII shows that 27 students who received a grade of A in 
their second year of high school French regeived a grade of A in 
their first course in college ; 39 received B; 23, C; 26,D;2, F. Four- 
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teen who made B in high school made A in college; 48, B; 61, C; 
44, D; 28, F. Twelve who made C in high school made A in college ; 
61, B; 96, C; 95, D; 48, F. Fourteen who made D in high school 
made A in college; 32, B; 63, C; 95, D; 76, F. Three who made E 
in high school made A in college ; 10 made B; 14, C; 7, D; 6, F. 


TABLE VIla 


Co.i_ece Grapt \ B c D k 
ws \ 3 2 
z B 9 10 12 13 8 
> (¢ 16 23 2 7 
P D 7 2 28 35 12 
ca ? 8 i4 7 4 


Table VIla shows how the out-of-state students did. These fig- 
ures were included in Table VII. 

Three who made A in high school made A in college, and 2 made 
B. Nine who made B in high school made A in college; 10, B; 12, 
C; 13, D; 8, F. Sixteen who made C in high school made B in col- 
lege; 23, C; 21, D; 11, F. Seven who made D in high school made 
A in college; 25, B; 28, C; 35, D; 12, F. Two who made E in high 
school made A in college; 8, B; 14, C; 8, D; 4, F. 

To put it differently, Table VIII will show what per cent of all 
those taking the tests and at least one course in college compare with 
the North Carolina students and the out-of-state students. 

TABLE VIII 


All nm. 0. S$ 
Better 24.3% 17% 26.2% 
Same 28.1% 28.9% 43.2% 
Worse but passing. . : 30.6% 35% 17.7% 
Failing 17% 18.5% 12.9% 





lt would seem from the above table that the N. C. students are 
graded more easily, for only 17% of the N. C. students received 
better grades in their first college course than in high school, whereas 
26.2% of the out-of-state students received better grades. 

28.14% of the N. C. students received the same grades as com- 
pared with 43.2% for the out-of-state students. What is worse, 
however, is the fact that 35°% of the N. C. students received lower 
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grades in college, as compared with only 17% for the out-of-state 
students. And 18.5% of the students from N. C. failed as against 
12.9% of the out-of-state students. 

The following list of grades taken more or less at random will 
bear out what this last table shows, namely that many teachers in 
North Carolina give grades that do not represent the quality of work 
that the students are really doing. They are obviously too high. If 
they were isolated cases this contention might not hold, but those 
given here are only a few of many more that might be quoted. 


Course in French in Col. and 


High School Grade Grade in Col. in that course 
PPE «cxtneennss ae en OF 

ET cia Dackuuaoeeh bee dice wok cose es eens 3F 

NID. o,'o:.actth tra oe wag me OK wee Eta we ON ie ph a alae 2 F-F-F 

94-94 sd ulatulog 5. Saas are ease ate aca at ee 3 F 

85-89 ae Stivectcg bakch Aenea wae 2 F-F-D, 3 D, 4F 
MME nt) adalat uasca sad led Nice RA Wee waa ee 2F 

PE i a1 aace el etecrhne  ael el li rae rai stander nb Se 2F 

PE kb odes cdhh bad kaa ek or Oreme he eae aS 2 

MN ac dé cane ba aal em are wl we aa oka bn 2 D, 3 F-F-D, 4 F-F 
WE 6c cs Ck nacrdeaceneusecc’cbenesoavnweie .2C,3D,4F-D,5D 
92-90 2 F-C 

88 90 l B 

75-73 Serapciivat secoce'al eed 1 ek Shik ca ile alg Wt oa 1 F-F 

PEE calvatidcckaka ak eid ada san ee aeeen ae ek 2 F-D, 3 F-F 


This list should suffice to illustrate the point that any student who 
can make a grade of over 80 for two years and who is not able to go 
on into the following course and make a passing grade has evidently 
been graded too high in his high school course. And what a brilliant 
student the one who made 100 for two years and had to be put back 
into French 2 where he made a C and in 3 a D, and then had to re- 
peat French 4 in which course he made a D the second time he took 
it! That is certainly not the fault of the poor student, but of the 
teacher who gave him the grade. 

Table IX is a summary of all the grades made in the four years 


in the college courses of the students with whom we are concerned. 
TABLE IX 


Graves Mape 1n Cotiece From 1931-1934 


\ B > D I Yotal 
166 457 724 849 465 2661 
Per Cent 6.3 Re Zina 32.0 16.4 


Only 6.3% of all the grades were A’s, 17.2% were B’s, 27.3% 
were C’s, 32% were D’s and 16.4% failures. The number of fail- 
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ures is not excessive. In fact, that is rather a low percentage. There 
is a heavy load in the D’s, and a rather high percentage of B’s. The 
A’s and C’s are lower than one might look for in a normal curve. 
But on the whole, one could hardly be justified in saying that the 
students have been too strictly graded in their college courses. 

Of course the percentage of failures would be far higher if the 
students had not been placed in their proper classes through the place- 
ment tests, for many of those with two years of French were put 
back into French I or French II. (See Tables II, III, IV.) But it 
is better for the student to be put into a class in which he has some 
chance of success than into an advanced group in which he is almost 
foredoomed to failure. 

The question arises, “What can be done to improve the situa- 
tion?” 

No one measure can possibly be advocated which will be a panacea 
for all the ailments. Nor can there be any certainty that with all 
the possible remedial measures will all failure to advance students be 
successful. 

If we consider our teaching corps as fixed, for the present at least, 
as it is, then we shall have to try to get these teachers to thinking, 
and to studying their problems. 

The first suggestion is that teachers try rather to build a solid 
foundation of the fundamentals of grammar, a thorough knowledge 
of a minimum vocabulary, and a reasonably good pronunciation. It 
is better to learn thoroughly a minimum, and be able to use that 
knowledge freely, than to spread out and try to cover too much 
ground. Far too many teachers are concerned with “How much can 
I do this year?” rather than with “How well can my pupils learn a 
few fundamentals?” 

Next, it would seem from the above tables that teachers should 
be more concerned with fair marking of their pupils’ work rather 
than giving many high grades, and thus achieving a doubtful pop- 
ularity. Sometimes pressure is brought to bear on teachers. But if 
one is worthy the name of teacher he should stand firm and give to 
the pupil the grade that honestly represents the work accomplished. 
One marvels at the pupil who is capable of making a grade of 100 
for two years in a French course. Comment on such marking is 
superfluous. 

Then it behooves the French teachers to study further to improve 
their knowledge of both the language and the methods of teaching it. 


Mere knowledge of the content is no more satisfactory than mere 
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knowledge of methods. They must be combined. It is only thus that 
one may be certain of improving one’s teaching. 

Teachers of French should be chosen by superintendents and 
principals for their ability to teach French, not for their fine qualities 
as coaches. That is one of the major difficulties we have to face. 
Too often a teacher is sent to teaching without the necessary prepara- 
tion and training. In such cases the teacher is not to be blamed. 
But the results are still unsatisfactory. 

There are other factors that enter into the situation, such as un- 
satisfactory texts, limited time for outside aid for weak pupils, and 
poor background on which to build the language habits. 

The last difficulties named are beyond the high school teacher to 
remedy at once. Time may help there. So, for the present, it be- 
hooves the French teachers of North Carolina to work at those prob- 
lems which they are capable of solving. When they will have made 
concerted effort over a period of time a more cheerful and optimistic 
report may be given. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND THE NEW DEAL* 


By Dr. WatLace E. CALDWELL 
The University of North Carolina 


N THE early days of American education, academies and col- 
| were established primarily for the purpose of training men 
to be ministers in the churches and leaders in their communities. The 
broad foundations of popular education were laid in the days of Jack- 
sonian democracy to enable our youth to vote and to hold office in 
accord with our democratic institutions. There followed in the last 
half century a strong movement toward vocational education, which 
was to equip men and women to earn their living. Schools of com- 
merce, manual training schools, and trade schools were established to 
meet the economic pressure on education and courses were tested by 
their utility in a busy world rather than by their cultural or citizen- 
ship values. In certain great high schools, courses in history, for 
example, were remade into programs of industrial history or even 
commercial geography. Now we are turning, or perhaps returning, 
to the problem of fitting our youth for life and for citizenship in 
accordance with the renewed ideal of equal social and economic op- 
portunity for all. This simply means that it is the function, par- 
ticularly of the secondary schools, to turn out youth equipped with a 
sound foundation for living rather than to train specialists skilled in 
specialized techniques. In this task the social sciences have a par- 
ticular and important part to play. 

This is a dynamic and changing world in which we live, with end- 
less diversity of opinion. Techniques which are learned today are 
made valueless tomorrow by some new invention. There were once 
thousands of skilled printers. The linotype machine over night de- 
stroyed the greater part of their utility. Ideas and institutions change 
no less, albeit perhaps less rapidly. What was held sacred in the 
last generation has now passed from view and probably some of our 
cherished ideals will become transformed or cast aside by the rising 
tide. Under such conditions we cannot teach our youth fixed dogmas 
or established principles. We cannot give them an absolute yardstick 
by which all things must be measured. We must rather train their 
minds, give them judgment, power of discrimination, that they may 
make safe and sure choices, become effective leaders or intelligent 


*This paper depends greatly on the Report of the Committee on the Study of the 
Social Sciences. 
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followers, and thus direct the course of affairs aright. How may we 
do this? 

The Greek historian, Polybius, who wrote history as a textbook 
for future generals and statesmen, said that no one could write his- 
tory who was not a general and a statesman, in other words, one who 
has not acquired by actual experience ability to report and to judge 
the facts of which he wrote. Now Polybius was right. Today 
when the forces of history in the making and in the writing are 
recognized as social, rather than political and military, no one should 
write or participate in the making of history who has not had ex- 
perience in the social processes. 

There are two ways of acquiring this qualification. The first, of 
course, is simply by living, wherein, as always, experience is the 
great teacher. However, if experience be the only teacher, then one, 
unless he is a genius, can hardly hope to acquire the requisite knowl- 
edge and judgment until it is time for him to leave the scene of his 
earthly activities. We turn then to the second method which we may 
term vicarious experience, experience gained in the class room and 
the library by study of what men have done and are doing; by sur- 
veying the problems which men have faced in the past and are facing 
today ; by studying the solutions which have been presented and some- 
times tried in earlier days and by a careful consideration of the pro- 
grams which are offered to us from a variety of sources at the pres- 
ent; not that we may solve the problems or arrive at fixed con- 
clusions in the classroom, but rather that the students may have, as 
I have said, actual if vicarious experience of the past and the present 
and acquire attitudes and abilities of discrimination, a sense of the 
historic process, of the continuity of the past, present, and future, 
and gain a hold on the fundamental American principle of toleration. 

The first prerequisite to this ideal is a knowledge of facts. For 
this there can be no substitute, and the wider the knowledge of facts, 
the better. The teacher who would give students such knowledge 
must first give them training in methods of study, in the knowledge 
of how to acquire knowledge. The second is discipline in thinking, 
gained by careful analysis and logical discussion-reasoning based on 
facts, not on emotional appeals whether these be attached to tradi- 
tional ideas or to the new “causes” which are constantly springing up. 

The third element in this program is the test of vitality which 
must be incorporated in the other two. If the student is to have an 
actual experience which will enter into his own life, he must see the 
facts which he is acquiring and discussing not as textbook assign- 
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ments to be prepared for an examination, but rather as pulsing and 
throbbing pieces of life. The Athenian in the Age of Pericles, Julius 
Caesar, Napoleon, the laborer in the factory or on the farm, the king 
in his palace or the slum dweller in the city, must move before his 
eyes not as cold-storage facts, but as living people, even more vital 
than the figures he sees on the screen of the cinema. 

These requirements present a challenging task to the teacher. | 
hold no brief for any one method of teaching in the social sciences. 
There is and should be no escape from the essential labor, even 
drudgery, of study. The student must learn the facts, must learn to 
analyze by making outlines, must learn to take notes on his reading, 
and then to organize what he has learned and present it in orderly 
fashion. I am suspicious of any method which offers a short cut to 
knowledge, which makes learning easy. No one can be carried to the 
skies of knowledge on flowery beds of ease. But the hard work 
will seem easy if the goal is clear and worthwhile. If the problem 
which is being studied has become vital to the student, no labor 
which will enable him to solve it for himself will be drudgery. Curi- 
osity is a natural trait of the human mind, and once awakened, it 
never rests until it is satisfied. To arouse his student, the teacher 
may use projects, research and reports, debates, socialized recitations, 
or dramatizations. There are doubtless other methods known to 
good teachers, of securing the desired end. Visual education, the 
display and discussion of pictures, is one means in which I have per- 
sonally a strong belief of giving life to facts. The handling of an 
Indian arrowhead or axe with an attempt to reconstruct how it was 
made and how it was used, a visit to an Indian village site, if there 
is one available, or the study of pictures of Indian encampments 
made by artists of colonial times will do more to vitalize a study of 
the Indians than all the facts in the textbook. 

The teacher, however, must fit his method to the character of his 
students, (I am using the masculine pronoun merely in a generic 
fashion) and to the materials which he had available. The good 
teacher will be acquainted with the variety of methods offered by 
methodologists but a slave to none. The essential is not the method 
but the teacher. 

If the facts are to live in the minds of the students, even more 
is it important that they must live in the mind of the teacher. He 
must acquire by reading a wide knowledge of the material which he 
is teaching. He who knows only what is in the textbook, to whom» 
his subject is merely a set of facts to be memorized, is no teacher at 
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all. The battle of Marathon was fought between the Athenians and 
the Persians in 490 B.C. and was won by the Athenians. That is an 
utterly useless fact. But the teacher who can make his students see 
and feel the hopes and fears, the doubts and decisions of the Athen- 
ians, the courage of the charge and the heroism of the battle wherein 
a handful of Greeks dared to challenge and overcome the might of 
the Persian King of Kings has given them an experience which will 
have a lasting influence on their characters. Further, the teacher of 
history as well as he who teaches the other social sciences must keep 
in touch with the life and problems of today. He cannot rest con- 
tent with the headlines of the local paper. Through newspapers and 
magazines and books he must become acquainted with the world for 
which he is preparing his students. Knowledge and discriminating 
judgment must be a part of the teacher if he is to communicate them 
to those he is instructing. 

I quote from the Conclusions and Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Social Sciences. 

“The competent teacher, in an effort to keep his instruction in 
touch with living reality, will make full use of the class group—its 
diverse personalities, its differences in talent, its varied experiences, 
its conflicts of interests, its collective life; will relate his work so far 
as possible, to the organized life of the school as manifested in social 
activities, student groupings, and school government ; and will regard 
the surrounding community as his social laboratory, utilizing its life 
and happenings and moving out through the normal avenues of com- 
munication—the press, the movie, and the radio—to observe and 
appraise the more important events in the nation and the world.” 

“The competent teacher, without evading a single iota of his 
responsibility as the guiding and directing force in the educative 
process, will be unalterably opposed to the doctrine that the pupil 
should be a passive recipient of his ministrations, an inert receptacle 
into which he is expected to pour the knowledge and wisdom of the 
race through the pipe-lines of the written and spoken word. Know- 
ing that real learning requires the active response and participation 
of the pupil, and that the supreme goal of education within the gen- 
eral frame of reference adopted is the growth of an independent yet 
socially sensitive personality, he will strive continuously to develop 
in the child habits of independent study, inquiry, thought, and action 
and thus free him as quickly and completely as possible from reliance 
upon the formal and authoritarian tutelage of teacher, school, and 
elders. In particular he will endeavor to acquaint the pupil with 
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diverse ideas and points of view and cultivate in him a reasoned 
scepticism regarding the claims advanced in support of any social 
doctrine or program.” 

“In fine the competent teacher will strive to emulate, even though 
his powers be relatively feeble, the methods of great thinkers and 
teachers of all ages 





will become acquainted with the classics and 
fundamental works in the given field, will know how to use bib- 
liographical and library apparatus in the acquisition of knowledge, 
will know how to apply the engines of scholarly criticism, verifica- 
tion, and authentication to facts true and alleged, will know how to 
analyze complicated documents and social situations, will know how 
to take and weigh testimony by the judicial process, will know how 
to observe the occurrences and participate in the life of the neigh- 
borhood, will illustrate these procedures in classroom and commu- 
nity, and by precept and example will strive to transfer his powers to 
Lis pupils. Above all, the competent teacher should know thoroughly 
the subject matter which he professes to teach, should see its relation 
to the life of mankind, and should have an infectious enthusiasm 
about it—to this, all teaching methods are subordinate.” 

Courage to face facts and to stand up for his right so to do must 
be his also. In many quarters there is a conspiracy of silence. Some 
patriotic societies seem to feel that American history must be taught 
on the basis that the United States has never done anything wrong, 
that the Constitution was established as it were unchanging once and 
for all. Ina great northern state, a legislature prepared a bill which 
would forbid any teacher to advocate or even discuss any changes 
by even the most peaceful means in the Constitution of the United 
States or in the state in question. In a New Jersey town the school 
board ordered the teachers to collect the books and tear out all the 
pages on which socialism was even mentioned. Patriotism, love of 
country, must be taught, but not by a blind adherence to the past. It 
is not loyalty to a document, to a system, nor even to individuals, but 
rather in the words of Woodrow Wilson, “allegiance to a great idea, 
to a great body of principles, to a great hope of the human race.” | 
quote again “the aim of civic instruction is to strengthen democratic 
institutions, make clear their working, point out defects generally 
agreed upon, provide more effective leadership . . . and promote 
habits of critical fairness among the electorate.”’ 

To attempt to keep from students knowledge of socialism or any 
other solution offered for our present difficulties is worse than futile. 
Long ago Oliver Wendell Holmes said “To think of waterproofing 
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the American mind against the questions that rain down upon it 
shows a misapprehension of our conditions.” If socialism is the 
right answer, and I do not believe that it is, then to it will belong 
the future. If it is wrong, we may and must insist to the intelli- 
gence of the electorate to see it. Surely open and fair discussion of 
this or any other panacea is preferable to repression which but drives 
the questing mind to underground and therefore treacherous chan- 
nels. Power of judgment cannot be secured by the avoidance of 
controversial questions. 

One point more in conclusion. The field of the social sciences 
is as vast and complex as the history of mankind and the expanse of 
the present-day world. This the student must be brought to recog- 
nize. But it is patently impossible for any teacher or any class to 
cover it all. Nor is it advisable since the problems of today will not 
be the problems of tomorrow. We are not seeking for omniscience 
nor are we offering solutions or answers. We are endeavoring, as | 
have said before, to train our students to intelligent and discrim- 
inative thinking that they may form sound judgments when it has 
become their turn to take our places. For this careful consideration 
of a few questions which may become indeed vital to our students 
is preferable to any attempt to cover everything superficially. Do 
not be afraid to leave many things out, but be sure that your students 
master what you do include. 

The conclusion of the whole matter was reached many centuries 
ago by a teacher of social justice in the city of Jerusalem. I know 
of no subject which is better calculated to train students, of no better 
answer to the question of what we need in our United States today, 
than is to be found in the words of Micah: “What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION* 


By G. O. Muper 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HE SCHOOL systems of nearly all, if not quite all, states 
I and cities are functioning under severe strain. There is a 
shortage of funds for operation; teaching forces have been reduced 
far below the needs of efficient instruction; in many schools certain 
of the more important forms of social instruction, such as vocational 
guidance, vocational training, domestic art and science, are given too 
little attention to make them of value or have been entirely elim- 
inated. Freedom in teaching and of thinking among teachers has been 
circumscribed by restrictions that have had a negative influence over 
the free flow of teaching power. Constructive individual teaching 
has been submerged under pressure of desire to hold a job. A prin- 
cipal may be dropped because he has written a book in which he dis- 
cusses the short-comings of a certain school system, and another 
because he voted in opposition to the political view of the local board. 
Married teachers are displaced by those who are not and these are 
asked to sign contracts that bar them from marriage during the terms 
of the contract. It matters not that such contracts are illegal, they 
are made. Such efforts on the part of ignorant or short-sighted 
school officials do not lead to greater efficiency in teaching but rather 
have the opposite tendency. “Teachers,” writes Dr. Beale, “express 
views on questions that do not matter, but on anything that does 
effect the vital interests the schools must be ‘neutral,’ which means 
that they may and inevitably do support conditions but must not 
criticise or try to improve them. . . . The only freedom that matters 
is the freedom that allows others to express views that you know 
are dangerous or untrue. The very essence of freedom is belief in 
the power of truth if left free to overcome error.”” These are a few 
of the trends. Where do they place the teacher? Many confess that 
they know better history, better civics, better mathematics than they 
are teaching but are bound by community standards. Teachers are 
public servants ; they should be free to render the best service within 
their power to the community. Few communities are able to judge 
or prejudge teaching standards. 
If teachers are masters of higher standards of subject matter 
than they use in their classroom practice, may this be alone charged 


*A Social Basis of Education by Herbert S. Tuttle. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 
1934. 
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to community standards? Perhaps Roger Baldwin has given as fair 
an answer to this question as may be given in a few words. He 
writes, “On the whole, it may be said without question that the 
public schools have been handed to the keeping of the militant de- 
fenders of the status quo—the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the American Legion, the fundamentalists, the Ku Klux Klan 
and the War Department. Look at the twelve years record! Com- 
pulsory patriotic rites and flag saluting by law in most states; 
special oaths of loyalty not required of other public servants, in ten 
states ; loyalty oaths required of students as condition of graduation 
in many cities; history books revised under pressure to conform to 
prejudices; . . . compulsory military training in both schools and 
colleges, with the inevitable pressure on students and teachers by the 
military mind.” 

It is pressure from all sides. The teacher is not only overworked 
and under-paid and sometimes bound by sinister contracts, but she 
is no longer a free personality functioning in a position where per- 
sonality counts for more than in any other place of trust in our land. 
The reaction of personality in the teacher is a stronger factor in the 
education of the growing, expanding personalities of the boys and 
girls under her charge than is recognized by the public at large. 
Education carries with it the sense of becoming something. Educa- 
tion is aspiration, the studied aspiration of the human soul for some- 
thing that is larger and better. Education is the stepping over the 
line which lies between that which has been and that which is to be. 
These and other trends and their logical corollaries. There is far 
too much of chaos found in our school practice of today. But while 
it is true that there is much to cause concern, there are forces now 
at work that are leading towards things better and freer, towards a 
newer and better social order. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable results of the trends above 
noticed is the tendency in the writings of the educators who seek to 
influence the course of educational thinking into lines that purpose 
the development of newer ideals and away from the accepted plan of 
mass education as opposed to individual development. Society is not 
so much interested in the machinery of education as it is in the 
product. It is the product and not the machinery that is to function 
as society advances. On the other hand society realizes that unless 
the machinery is properly organized and effectively managed the 
product will be of doubtful value in civilization. 

There has recently come from the press a new book, really a 
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newer philosophy of education, that directs its course of thinking 
along the lines suggested above. It is a book that challenges, atten- 
tion. I refer to A Social Basis of Education by Herbert S. Tuttle, 
Associate Professor of Education in the University of Oregon. 
(New York, Crowell.) Dr. Tuttle in this book does not seek to 
minimize the real contributions of the older psychology to the under- 
standing of the problems of education but seeks rather to bring 
greater emphasis for the social bases. Stating his purpose in his 
own words it is this: “It is in the hope of stimulating on the part of 
educators, in school and out, increased emphasis on the social out- 
comes of education, that the author has prepared this treatise.” 

Dr. Tuttle sees in all education the effort toward the building 
of a better civilization. He accepts the theory that that civilization 
is best which offers to the individual citizen the most enduring satis- 
factions and the highest quality of happiness. With this end in view 
he holds that the values which are deserving of most emphasis in any 
form of civilization are human values rather than economic values, 
the values which are most stressed in our present form of mass educa- 
tion. “The enrichment of human life, then—the happiness of the 
individual, of all individuals—is the highest quality and the most 
enduring kind of happiness—is the end and test of civilization and 
of education.” 

Such testing of the values of education stand as a challenge to 
other testings that the past has known and that still find acceptance 
in some areas. Education is more than adjustment. Adjustment 
may be just a careful, painstaking fitting of the subject into society 
as it exists with no intent, purpose or effort to intensify the satis- 
factions which society offers to the individual, politically speaking, a 
quiet acceptance of the status quo. But society is never static nor is 
human progress an inevitable outcome of living in society as it is 
constituted. It rather depends upon the power and adaptation of 
human energy, human intelligence, and human discipline and skill. 
Again, education is not a preparation for life or for making a living, 
it is “the cultivation of a broad range of wholesome social interests 
together with provision of intelligent means of satisfying these in- 
terests.”” For the individual, the ultimate purpose of education is the 
thoroughly integrated personality, the personality that functions effi- 
ciently in society and adjusts itself effectively for performing its part 
in the multiple tasks of an advancing civilization, a civilization in 
which complexity is apparent in ever intensifying manifestations. 


It has long been granted that democracy and freedom yield 
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greater satisfactions than do autocracy and subjection. Democracy 
predisposes an educated, trained citizenship, an efficient citizenship. 
Education in a democracy has for its ultimate aim the development 
of a more true, and more enriching culture, and a broader and more 
satisfying civilization. 

There has been at times in evidence on the part of certain of our 
educators in the past to regard the school as something in which they 
were peculiarly concerned and in which the interest of the public lay 
solely in the product. They were rather arrogant in their assumption 
that management and method were solely their prerogatives and that 
there was no right on the part of the public to interfere in any way. 
They wanted “codperation” but they wanted no interference. Dr. 
Tuttle sees in the school “society functioning and society must insist 
on functioning in its conscious, educative efforts in whatever way 
will most effectively improve its own health and lead to a more satis- 
fying civilization.” Knowledge has value only it functions in direct- 
ing conduct into lines into which it would not otherwise be directed. 
Such direction can only come as the newer knowledge is correlated 
with other experiences which are already a part of the life and think- 
ing of the individual involved. 

Democracy and freedom are not interchangeable terms. We 
fought in the most bloody and destructive war of all time that we 
might help to “make the world safe for democracy,” and yet democ- 
racy has received more crushing blows since the war than in a whole 
century previous. Our present civilization is dynamic and is being 
forced into rapid changes, and yet we are compelled in our educa- 
tional systems to meet the force of conservative opinion determined 
to hold all traditional ideals inviolate. The world, civilization, may 
change but education and educational forms must remain stable! The 
question of fitting the individual into society is patently ignored. 
he head of one of our best known “patriotic” organizations re- 
marked in a recent address that “There is no place in America for 
any ism save Americanism.” The writer entertains grave doubts 
whether this officer can formulate a definition for “Americanism” 
that will be accepted by any considerable number of thinking Amer- 
icans. He evidently believes that while other things are rapidly 
changing, “Americanism” is something which never changes. A 
queer America! 

Dr. Tuttle is not unaware that thinking of this kind is by no 
means rare, not nearly so rare as it should be in this era of public 
education, nor is it in any way a favorable commentary on the suc- 
cess of public education. He sees the need of an untrammeled sys- 
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tem of education with freedom of teaching in teaching expression 
and emphasis on the individual learner as the center of educational 
effort. He writes: “In the light of the foregoing discussion it is 
clear that any adequate statement of the aim of education must in- 
clude all that the word democracy connotes at its best; all that the 
word culture in its most universal sense includes; all that the word 
civilization in its most spiritual interpretation implies; and as a spe- 
cific modifier of each it must embrace the concept of progress.” 
Again: “If it be true that freedom and democracy yield high satis- 
faction, may it not then be true that the emphasis of the school 
should be consciously thrown on the side of training in the field of 
human values, rather than limiting such training to the aesthetic. . 
Democracy with its full connotation of equality of privilege is thus 
a part of any goal of social education. . . . The aim of education 
may then be stated as a progress towards a truer democracy, a finer 
culture, and a richer civilization.” 

The task of education as Dr. Tuttle conceives it is not merely 
the task of gathering and imparting facts regarding things that have 
been of value in the past, and incidentally note of changes that have 
already taken place in society. It is rather the placing of the indi- 
vidual closely in touch with all phases of life as it is lived today that 
he may be more fully prepared to meet coming changes to the end 
that life may be fuller and satisfactions greater. There is no need 
that the teaching of today should fail to show that slavery was an 
unjust institution and socially degrading, but it is important that the 
minds of learners be kept alive to the notion that there are impor- 
tant and much needed changes imminent in our social, economic, and 
political systems, our whole industrial set-up, and that these changes 
must be met with understanding and with a breadth of social 
sympathy. Economic values will be depressed and human values 
enhanced. 

Dr. Tuttle has written a book that deserves careful study. Pri- 
marily designed as a class room text it is more direct in its appeal to 
the student, but it has a place on the reading table of every progres- 
sive thinker in the field of education. It is really a new philosophy 
of education. Its emphasis is upon human values as opposed to eco- 
nomic values ; of social attitudes as opposed to rugged individualism! 
There is no conscious effort to minimize the recent developments in 
psychology and their bearings upon the determination of values in 
educational theory, but these developments come into a clear sense of 
position when interpreted by relation to, and correlating with the so- 
cial principles of education, the contribution of sociology. 
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A STUDY OF THE GRADUATES OF THE 
OXFORD ORPHANAGE HIGH SCHOOL 
1934-35 


By D. S. JoHNson 
Principal, Oxford Orphanage 
Oxford, N.C. 


URING the past few months the State Department of Educa- 
D tion has been making an intensive study of the various school 
units under its control, with a view to reorganizing the curriculum 
to meet changing conditions. The Oxford unit has been called upon 
to contribute its part to this program, and the principals of the two 
high schools, in codperation with the movement, have conducted a 
careful study relative to high school graduates of the past five years. 

The part of this study assigned to me is the Orphanage High 
School. During the past five years the Orphanage High School has 
graduated 103 students ; 59 girls and 44 boys. Since the type of work 
open to one sex is so vastly different from the type open to the other, 
| have decided to separate the sexes in this study. 

Of the 59 girls graduated during the stated period, 12 are mar- 
ried; 8 are taking hospital training; 9 have returned to their homes 
to work; 7 have obtained clerical and commercial employment ; 5 are 
attending college; 5 are unemployed; 4 are enrolled in business 
schools; 3 are graduate nurses; 2 are waitresses; and one each is 
engaged in the following types of work: beauty parlor operator, clerk, 
telegraphic work, and relief work. 

Of the 44 boys, 11 are printers; 7 are attending college; 6 are 
engaged in electrical work; 3 have positions in shoe shops; 3 are 
farmers; 3 have entered C. C. C. camps; 2 are factory operators ; 2 
are clerks; 2 are unemployed; and one each is engaged in the fol- 
lowing types of work: automobile salesman, bus driver, dredging 
operations, U. S. Navy, and filling-station operator. 

Upon a careful examination of the above figures, one will per- 
haps be surprised to find so small a percentage entering institutions 
of higher learning. The percentage entering such institutions over 
the five-year period is about 11.5; or, to state it in another way, 
approximately one out of nine graduates have entered college. This 
condition has arisen largely through a lack of funds to lend our 


graduates and through the inability of relatives to lend any financial 


assistance to our orphanage children. The majority of our graduates 
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have entered vocations for which they were prepared through our 
orphanage vocational departments. Of the total number of grad- 
uates over the five-year period the percentage unemployed is only 
6.8%. 

Up to this point the discussion has been rather general. Let us 
now consider a few individual cases. 

George Booth, class of ’31, is engaged in newspaper and com- 
mercial printing work at West Jefferson, N. C. He is very highly 
regarded in that town. 

Ada McGowan, class of °31, is director of the city circulation 
department of the News and Observer. 

Ira Barbee, class of ‘32, has become an outstanding printer, and 
is now holding a responsible position with Christian Printing Co., 
Durham, N. C. 

Earle Frazier, class of '32, is making an enviable record at David- 
son College. In addition to making a good scholastic record, Earle 
has become an outstanding athlete. Last spring at the state track 
meet at Chapel Hill, he won both the mile and two mile races, set- 
ting new state records in both events. 

Clyde McSwain, class of ’33, has become so proficient in the field 
of printing that he has been called back to the orphanage as a worker 
and instructor in the printing department. 

Evelyn Kimbrough, class of ’33, owns and operates a beauty 
parlor in Greensboro, N. C. 

Frank Curry, class of ’33, is making an excellent record at N. C. 
State College. He is enrolled in the department of Chemical Engi- 
neering. In addition to his high scholastic attainment, Frank has 
won a letter in cross-country running. Proper blanks have been 
filed, and he is expecting at any time to be called to the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis. (Continued on Page 108) 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E,. Preston 





ADAPTING Our New TExts—BIoLocy 

HE knowledge that a special text in each subject has been 
yf pte by a whole state for use over a five-year period gives 
opportunity for a definite look ahead, with a view to preparing to use 
both text and accompanying workbook or laboratory manual to best 
advantage. Numerous questions are also at once raised. For ex- 
ample, is the viewpoint of the text suited, as it stands, to the local 
needs and to the degree of advancement of classes with this or that 
background of home experience and school training? If not, what 
adapting should be done, and what supplementary material provided? 
If so, how can the value of the text be most fully obtained? In par- 
ticular, how can teachers best resist the temptation, so common among 
weak students in whatever position, to rely on a state-adopted text 
as an absolute authority, and develop instead those earmarks of a 
true scientist—a spirit of independent inquiry and a habit of weigh- 
ing statements and reasoning to independent conclusions based on 
evidence ? 

It is quite possible that some sort of advance analyses, made well 
before the new texts go into service, may be of help in laying the 
groundwork for the coming five-year period. Such analyses for each 
subject would consider both text and workbook. A brief analysis of 
this type, for the biology course, follows: 

The text chosen is the Baker-Mills “Dynamic Biology.” Its view- 
point is distinctly that of awakening interest in the world of living 
things, with the “use of leisure” objective emphasized; the civic, 
hygienic, and economic aspects are not omitted, but are made sub- 
ordinate. 

Examination of the workbook, “Activities for Dynamic Biology,” 
shows that it has departed notably from the older type of laboratory 
manual, in that it has included various activities based on the text- 
book, on demonstration, reading, and the like. This is as it should 
be, for all these types of work contribute toward an integrated view 


of a subject; to isolate any one of them, as has been so frequently 
done in the past, is to be unnatural and distinctly formal. The de- 
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gree of difficulty and the demand for equipment does not seem ex- 
cessive, though certain types of apparatus and materials called for 
are not usually present as yet in North Carolina schools. Without 
question the workbook is sufficiently adapted to state conditions to 
warrant its purchase and use. 

Probably the greatest danger connected with this, or any other, 
workbook, lies in the fact that it is possible to become too mechan- 
ical in using it. Following their desire to make the course as far as 
possible of the inspirational sort, the writers have said little about 
required work, and have left this to teacher and pupils. A very 
large part of the questions, thought-provoking as they are, can really 
be answered without examination of actual specimens. This method, 
representing the line of least resistance, is naturally the antithesis of 
what is wanted in a biology course, and care must be taken to see that 
it is not followed. Presumably the old requirement of a fixed amount 
of formal laboratory work was instituted to counteract this very 
tendency. For, sad to relate, even teachers have been known at times 
to shun specimens and experiments and to teach by the book alone. 
But the good teacher today does not need any compulsion to make 
him utilize actual materials. He knows that such use is the only way 
to develop in his class the clear concepts that form a part of biolog- 
ical knowledge. If he objects to anything, it is to that sort of formal- 
ism which causes him to go through the motions of a type of labor- 
atory work that is ill-timed and artificial. 

As this workbook is written, then, it leaves to the teacher the 
great responsibility of making the work interesting and thoroughly 
beneficial through use of abundant demonstration material. Concern- 
ing this material few direct questions are asked, but in reality the 
examination and study of it constitutes some of the most valuable 
work of the whole course. Every effort should be made to provide 
as much of it as possible. Part of it can, and should, be collected 
by the pupils; much of the remainder can be secured and prepared 
locally ; but a small number of almost invaluable specimens need ex- 
pert preparation. These can gradually be acquired by purchase and 
allowed to accumulate as parts of a permanent working museum. The 
building of such a well-equipped and well-housed small museum in 
each high school—a museum often of interest to parents and public 
as well as to pupils—is a project of such great interest and benefit 
that it is difficult to overestimate its value. It should be attempted 
in every high school in the state. 

The authors have stated that it has been their intention to make 
the book flexible as to arrangement. Doubtless some changes of this 
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sort will be advantageous in many schools. The plan of beginning 
the study in a world-wide way, omitting all unimportant details, 
seems a good one; so also does that of spending time early in the 
course to open the eyes of young people to a world hitherto unseen— 
the world of the compound microscope. Care should be taken at this 
point, however, to see to it that the work is confined to the explora- 
tory type, and not overloaded with structural and technical details 
that should come much later. 

One might well question the wisdom of locating the units on bac- 
teria and public health so early in the course, especially in view of the 
fact that much collecting and field study of materials needed in Units 
V (Friends and Foes Among the Insects) and VII (Exploring the 
Plant and Animal Groups) must be done before winter sets in. A 
change of order here would probably be desirable. The unit on re- 
production comes late enough in the present arrangement to bring it 
to the class in a favorable season of the year, namely, spring. 

Owing to both time and equipment difficulties a number of sub- 
stitutions will doubtless be found necessary or helpful. Many schools 
will have only one microscope, in which case the more detailed work 
of Unit II may have to be curtailed somewhat. Use of a low-power 
microprojector will probably be found more satisfactory in many 
cases than having the class file round for a quick glimpse of some 
small organism placed in the field of the instrument. Several such 
microprojectors are now advertised, and some teachers possessed of 
mechanical ability are even constructing their own. In place of pre- 
paring agar plates in the school, some teachers may find it more 
economical of both time and money to have them poured at some 
nearby hospital or health center. As a rule nowadays, dissection in 
high school biology is minimized, but a series of good museum 
preparations of this sort should by all means be gradually accu- 
mulated, and used for study from year to year. Some of these may 
possibly be prepared as individual projects, by pupils with a special 
interest in such work. 

One of the most troublesome problems in some schools is that of 
getting the necessary room, free from interference by other activities, 
especially those non-scientific, and with sufficient storage and display 
space. For this there is no substitute, and the only thing that can be 
done is consistently and forcefully to work towards securing it. For 
to engage a good workman and force him to work with poor tools 
and materials, or in cramped quarters, is the poorest sort of economy. 
The least that can be done is to set apart the science room strictly 


for science. 
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THE CLIMAX SERIES 


Teachers have found that THE CLIMAX SERIES does 
help the student in the mastery of Latin. The unity of the 
series as a whole is manifested in many ways. Three of its 
distinctive features are: 
1. Unique presentation of the required vocabulary—pre- 
sented in page vocabularies as the words occur in the text. 
2. The simplicity of the language and the concrete illustra- 
tions used in explaining forms and syntax. 
3. The motivation of each lesson by carefully chosen and 
particularly suitable quotations, either from English or Latin 
authors. 

The books of the series: 

LATIN—FIRST YEAR LATIN—THIRD YEAR 


Magoffin & Henry Lord & Woodruff 
(In preparation) 


LATIN—SECOND YEAR LATIN—FOURTH YEAR 
Berry & Lee Burton & Gummere 


Books to be used with the series: 
CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY 
(Sabin) 


PROFICIENCY TESTS AND WORKBOOK 71 
New York For Second-Year Latin ym 
Newark (Berry) c Mtieth be 
Boston eo . 


Chicago SILVER-BURDETT ez; : @: 1035 


San Francisco 
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What Kind of General Business 
Training? 


“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with clerical 
skill training,” says one of this country’s clearest-thinking commercial 
educators. “The new type of junior business education must emphasize, 
instead, the Economics of Business.” 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw is in line 

with this philosophy 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE tells the student things he should 
know to equip him for the active period of his life: 
The varied means of livelihood; his obligation to the public as well as to 
himself; the need of careful planning; of finding an occupational place 
in keeping with his desires and abilities; of thrift; the processes of busi- 
ness; and his place in the business structure. 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE is published in three parts with 
project pads, unit tests, and teaching plans for each part. Suitable for 
one-, two- or three-semester courses. 


| 
| 
| 


Write our nearest office for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NICHOLAS Murray But Ler, 1872-1932, compiled 
by Milton Halsey Thomas. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1934. 438 pp. Price, $5.00. 


This bibliography is one of the most impressive monuments any individual 
has erected to himself in our age. It is little short of astounding that one man 
could have produced all the writings recorded in this heavy thick volume in 
the course of a single lifetime, and perhaps no less remarkable that it is now 
possible to assemble the multitude of items listed therein. At a conservative 
estimate, there are 3,800 titles, including books, addresses, essays, periodical 
and magazine articles, translations, book reviews, edited works, introductions 
and prefaces, and annual reports. These range from school and college days 
through the following sixty years, and show a diversity of interests which 
stamps Dr. Butler as a citizen of the world. Here are opinions on every phase 
of education, theories of government and politics, views on war and peace, 
international relations, and numerous other problems that beset the modern 
world. 

The closing date for this extensive checklist, 1932, marks a triple anniver- 
sary for Dr. Butler: his birth, graduation, and presidency. Judging from his 
present prolific output, a final definitive bibliography will require another con- 
siderable volume.—R. B. Downs. 


My Own Science Prositems. 431 pp. $.90 net. SciENcE IN OuR 
Socrat Lire. 452 pp. $.96 net. ScreENcE 1n OuR WorLD oF 
Procress. 581 pp. $1.25 net. Hunter, George W. and Whit- 
man, Walter G. American Book Company. 1935. 


This series on “The March of Science” is intended for the junior high 
grades. It seems excellently prepared, with a variety of teaching helps. The 
plan is especially to present concrete knowledges in the first book, more general 
understandings in the second, and more of interpretation and application in 
the third. Among the types of testing devices is a very interesting one which 
requires detection of errors involving general principles worked into story 
form. 

One may very reasonably take exception to one generalization regarded by 
the authors as fundamental, namely, that man can control and artificially 
change his environment and so gain dominion over the earth. One has only to 
call to mind the hardships of people in out-of-the-way places, and the frequent 
disasters on the sea and in the air, the perils of flood, drought and storms, or 
the constant fight of man against insect and bacterial foes to realize that man 
has far to go to control his environment and adapt it to his needs, except in a 
very small way. Instead, man can only exist by fitting himself into the general 
plan, subject to the same limitations as other animals must face, but able to 
carry this self-adjustment farther than other animals. However, the suprem- 
acy of man through this superior adaptive power is the main point the authors 
really seek to establish, and concerning this there can be no disagreement.— 


i ane. 
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ENGLISH AT WORK 


Book I and Book II 
by 
Helen Rand 


These new high-school textbooks provide an abundance 
of drill on grammar, punctuation, spelling, and sentence struc- 
ture. They furnish also a large amount of motivated work in 
oral and written composition. These two books attempt to 
develop straight thinking on the part of the pupil as a pre- 
requisite to effective speaking and writing. 


Henry Holt and Company, Incorporated 
1 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. | 
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Straight to the heart of 
the pupil’s difficulties 


SMITH - REEVE - MORSS 


Exercises and Tests in Algebra 


For drill, diagnosis, testing, 224 tests on the important topics 
of algebra. Two tests of about equal difficulty on each topic. 
$0.60. Brief Edition of 127 tests. $0.40. 


=> 


Exercises and Tests in Plane Geometry 


160 tests which cover the basal propositions of the C.E.E.B. 
and the National Committee. $0.48. (All prices quoted sub- 
ject to discount.) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Brotocy. Fitzpatrick, Frederick L. and Horton, Ralph E. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1935. 611 and xlv pp. 


This text has been prepared to meet the requirements of the new “Tentative 
Syllabus in General Biology” for the state of New York. According to that 
syllabus, “general biology is definitely planned to follow one to three years of 
general science,” in the course of which the pupil has been expected to “dip 
rather deeply into—biology, especially in the field of health topics,” as well as 
into physics and chemistry. When, therefore, he reaches the tenth grade for 
which this syllabus has been specifically prepared, he may be supposed to have 
laid a fairly good foundation of science understanding. 

It is upon this strong foundation that the authors have based their book, 
and have thus carried their subject further than if standing on no such basis 
They assume the presence of rather good equipment, and do not hesitate to 
refer pupils to college texts for supplementary reading, and to introduce a 
considerable amount of technical terminology dealing with details. 

The book is organized into seven well-constructed units, which also seem 
well subdivided. There are no specific laboratory directions, but a list of 
“suggested activities” appears at the end of chapters where such are appropri- 
ate. There is a combination glossary and pronunciation table, and a rather 
full index.—C, E. P. 


ENGLISH IN ActTION: 9th Grade Practice Book by J. C. Tressler. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 1935. Price, 25 cents. 
For use with Junior English in Action, Book I11; English in Ac- 
tion, Book 1; English in Action, Course 1; or another textbook. 
This practice book provides practice, tests, and a final examination to sup- 

plement the three books just mentioned or any textbook for the last year of the 
junior high school or the first year of the fourth year high school. The terse 
explanations and the examples preceding the exercises supplement the textbook, 
obviate the necessity of frequent references and enable pupils without textbooks 
to work through English in Action Practice Book, 9th Grade. 


Business Matuematics. R. Robert Rosenberg. The Gregg Pub- 

lishing Co. 1934. Pp. xiii. 511. 

Business Mathematics, Principles and Practice is a comprehensive text on 
commercial arithmetic. It is designed to meet five major objectives: (1) To 
develop speed and accuracy in the fundamentals of arithmetic. (2) To develop 
the ability to make many ordinary computations mentally. (3) To develop 
skill in the use of short cuts. (4) To acquaint the student with those topics 
and business procedures which one in the commercial world should know. 
(5) To develop habits of systematic procedure and neatness. 

The book in the hands of a good teacher will surely accomplish these aims. 
It is divided into three parts. Each part is divided into units. There are 165 
of these units in the book. 

One of the noticeable features of Business Mathematics is the number of 
timed drills and inventory tests which it contains. There are also survey and 
achievement tests in the teachers book, Teaching Methods and Testing Mate- 
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MEIN ERSTES DEUTSCHES BUCH 


A new approach to the study of German is provided by this complete first-year 
book, just from the press. The well graded work units represent an integration 
of grammar and reading material. The text is well written, new, and though 
simple in form is on the student’s interest level. The abundant exercises, drills, 
and reviews are stimulating and thorough. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR 
ANDRE BEZIAT, under the editorship of WILLIAM MORTON DEY 


To teach French in the simplest and most direct manner is the aim of this 
highly teachable book. While complete and thorough in every essential, it 
presents an easy progression. ‘The reading units deal with topics of vital in- 
terest—France and its people. Verbs receive special emphasis and an abundance 
of excellent drill work in pronunciation, conversation, and grammatical forms 
is given. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dallas Atlanta New York Chicago 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 














CIVICS OF TODAY 


A WORKBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF CHANGING COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES AND ORGANIZATION 
LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL 
By 
CHARLES H. SEAVER 


Shall we teach the civies of today or of yesterday ? 

It contains the developments since the famous March 4, 
1933, carefully woven into the older fabric, so that the main 
functions of government as now carried on may be clearly 
understood. 

An understanding of current life in the United States is 
impossible without a knowledge of present-day realities of 
government. 

It may be used as a combination of textbook and workbook 
where some copies of older textbooks are available for ref- 
erence. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


131 Clarendon St. Boston 
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rials in Business Mathematics which may be used to supplement those given 
in this book. 

Any one who masters the work presented in Business Mathematics would 
be well prepared to meet the ordinary demands of the business world for 
arithmetic. He would have become familiar with the vocabulary of business 
arithmetic. He would be thoroughly acquainted with business forms a nd pro- 
cedures. He would surely have developed speed, accuracy and all round eff- 
ciency in the handling of the fundamental operations with integers, fractions 
and decimals, which are the foundation of all arithmetic. He will have devel- 
oped an understanding of the principles of arithmetic which will enable him 
to solve any ordinary problem within the realm of arithmetic. 

The book should not be used as a text in the first year of high school but 
in the third or fourth years. The use of this book as a text in one of these 
years should insure an adequate knowledge of arithmetic for those who use 


it—H. F. M. 


Sotip GEoMETRY. Vivia Blair. Silver Burdett & Co. 1934. Pp. 

ix. 230. Price, $1.28. 

This book is an attractive solid geometry text. The practical phases of the 
subject are emphasized by showing the pupil the many applications of solid 
geometry to other school subjects and in art and industry. The style is simple 
and clear. The book should make a direct appeal to the pupil because of its 
simplicity and directness. The author has eliminated corollaries and some 
theorems found in other texts. She has suggested certain plans of dividing 
up the material so as to meet the varying abilities of pupils. She has also 
suggested the material that should be included in a course composed of plane 
and solid geometry which would be one year in length. 

The major and minor requirements of the College Entrance Examination 
3oard, the requirements of the New York State Syllabus and the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on Mathematics Requirements are all 
clearly designated so that the teacher may have ready access to these standards. 

The book contains many good objective tests and a wealth of original 
exercises varying from easy to difficult. It has tables of miscellaneous in- 
formation, trigonometric functions, logarithms and powers and roots. It also 
has for ready reference the theorems of plane geometry which the pupil will 
need in the course. 

This book would be a good one to follow the author’s Plane Geometry in 
order to have continuity of style and ideas—H. F. M. 


A Stupy OF THE GRADUATES OF THE OXFORD ORPHANAGE 
HicuH ScHooL 
(Continued from Page 99) 

Other graduates deserving special consideration are Thelma Saw- 
yer, Wyatt Holeman, Rachel Harman, and Harold Blalock. These 
boys and girls have given good accounts of themselves in four dif- 
ferent institutions of higher learning, and promise to fill places of 
usefulness in the state and nation, 
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_ The Beacon Lights of Literature Series 


Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


Books ONE, Two, THREE, and Four 





THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES is acclaimed as 
superior in use by teachers in all parts of the country. In a style of rare 
beauty and clarity, it presents a complete, modern, scholarly, unified, and 
well-proportioned course in literature. It completely meets the requirements 
for the four years of high school, all over the country, in the teaching of 
literature. 











Here are some of the reasons why educators are finding THE 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES the solution 
to their high school English literature problem. . . . 

THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES makes 
enthusiasm for reading its keynote; it contains the best work of 
the best writers—appealing material that has been selected with 
great care. Every selection in the series is a vital part of the 
stream of literature and its historic background. Throughout, 
the series emphasizes quality of style, correctness of form, and 
beauty of expression. 

THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES provides, 
through the introductions which precede each unit in the series, 
a progressive course in American and English literature—a unique 
feature not to be found in any other series. 

THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES presents 
questions and exercises that stimulate thought and provoke dis- 
cussion. No other series offers more practical aid for teacher 
and pupil. While explanations are given when necessary, great 
care was taken not to over-annotate. The reading lists at the end 
of the selections consist of superior books chosen because they are 
worth while and popular. 

THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES is clearly 
printed, beautifully illustrated, and durably bound in waterproof 
cloth. It offers quantity and quality at a surprisingly low cost. 


The last sections of Book IV, the final book of the series, con- 
stitute a fitting capstone to the entire series. They summarize the 
story of American and English literature which is presented concur- 
rently in the preceding books and contain a fascinating discussion of 
the best modern literature of the rest of the world. 

The progressive and logical plan on which THE BEACON 
LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES is built will give students— 
all of them—those who go to college and those who do not—a true 
appreciation of good reading and good books and in addition, the 
ability to discriminate for themselves. 





THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES assembles in four 
volumes the most inspiring, the most stimulating, and the most interesting 
collection of literary readings available for high school students. 











IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
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